ARISTOCRATIC ENGLAND
levying the taxes, had grown anomalous and were falling out of
gear. The liberation of the American Colonies had imposed a
very heavy burden of debt upon France and England, but the
smaller community, England, easily extricated itself, and even
in these very years following the loss of the colonies there was
a surplus of over one million, and Pitt was able to establish his
sinking fund.
In France the financial problems seemed insoluble. After
experiments lasting over two years, including (as in the case
of Charles I of England) the calling of a council of notables, it
was proposed to summon the States-General, a body which was
only convened at very rare intervals and had not, as a fact, met
since 1614. This body, which was a union of three orders,
clergy, nobles, and commons, under the King, in the old Parlia-
mentary tradition of the Middle Ages, would be qualified to
vote a special grant in the name of the whole nation. There was
no national Parliament in France as in England. The medieval
system of sending delegates to vote exceptional grants over and
above the regular revenue in times of crisis was worked in the
provinces individually; just as in the seventeenth century there
had been in England a Scottish Parliament and an English Parlia
ment and an Irish Parliament, all working side by side under
one Crown, so in France were the provincial bodies. But the
gathering of representatives from the whole territory could only
be a very exceptional thing.
When such a gathering took place under this name of the
States-General it was not, after the English aristocratic model,
a mere body of rich landed proprietors with a few lawyers and
merchants added, for whom small numbers of freeholders and
burgesses voted, but a universal concentration of the nation.
Thousands of small units had the right to send up each its
complaints and demands in writing, and therefore when the
assembly met at Versailles in the spring of 1789 it did not meet
for the finding of financial resources, but for the expression of
widespread feeling upon the whole state of society.
On this account the States-General at Versailles rapidly turned
into a National Assembly, expressing the new enthusiasms of the
time for equality, for reform and simplification of the legal
system, for the destruction of privileges, for the affirmation of
national sovereignty.
The Revolution begins.    It is debatable whether the